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Position and Distribution of the Metals. 


The metalliferous rocks of our globe are 
perhaps of still more importance to man, than 
the beds of coal which we have just been con- 
sidering. We shall find that the distribution 
of the metals in the different countries of the 
earth, and the peculiar manner in which ‘they 
are arranged in the rocks which contain them, 
are just such as are most conducive to the com- 
fort, convenience, and prosperity of the human 


race. 

Had large quantiticsof the metals been placed 
near the surface of the earth, composing beds of 
great extent, which could have been worked 
with little expense or difficulty, they might 
have been noxious to vegetation ; and all those 
whieh are in any way employed as currency, 
and which therefore owe their usefulness in 
great part to their scarcity, and to the regularity 
of the supply, would have been of far less utility 
to man. Equal disadvantages would have re- 
sulted, if the same quantity of these metals 
which is now accessible to man, had been dis- 
— im-masses of limited extent near the sur- 
ace of the earth: for there would have then 
been an abundant supply at some periods, but 
a scarcity at others. If on the contrary the 
metals had been disseminated in small quanti- 
ties through the rock, they would not have 
repaid the expense and trouble of their extrac- 
tion; and the supply would have been uncer- 
tain and very limited. 

But the machinery of metallic veins com- 
pletely obviates all these inconveniences. It 
may perhaps assist the reader in understanding 
this to imagine a rent or fissure 

in the earth, a foot or more in width, 
and several hundred yards in length, descend- 
ing in a somewhat inclined direction to an un- 
known depth. If such a fissure were subse- 
quently to become partly filled with metalli- 
ferous ore, it would constitute a metallic vein. 
These veins vary from a few inches to several 
yards in thickness, and their length sometimes 
amounts to many miles. Thus there is a silver 
vein in the Andes which is said to have been 































remarks. 
high degree, the valuable properties of ductility, 
hardness, and tenacity, in which latter respect 
it is superior to all the other metals—being too, 
exceedingly infusible, and yet, notwithstandin 
its hardness when cold, remarkably soft an 
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traced ninety miles, and to be nine feet in thick- 
ness throughout its whole extent. 


It will be perceived from what has been said 


above, that this disposition of the metals is the 
most advantageous which could have been em- 
ployed ; since, by such an arrangement, a con- 
stant, uniform, and inexhaustible supply is 
maintained, 


It should, however, be observed, that the 


metals are not universally found in veins. A 
few are occasionally, though rarcly, dissemi- 
nated through the substance of rocks. Thus 
tin, though mostly occurring in veins, is some- 
times disseminated through granite. The same 
remark applies to gold, which is also found in 
considerable quantities in the sand of rivers, 
constituting the gold-dust, which is so impor- 
tant an article of African commerce. 
sometimes found in beds, but more generally 
in veins. 
and a few other metals. 


Lead is 
This is also the case with mercury, 


Tron also forms an exception to the above 
Possessing, as this metal does, in a 


iable when héated'to redness, so that it may 
be beaten into any form, or two pieces of it 
welded together by hammering—it is eminent- 
ly the most useful, and therefore fit to be the 
most abundant of all the metals. We therefore 
find it distributed throughout every region of 
the earth, and occurring, not chiefly in slender 
veins, but almost exclusively in extensive beds, 
and large and even mountainous masses. The 
advantageous occurrence of iron ore, coal, and 
limestone in contiguous strata has already been 
noticed. 

The most important metals are iron, silver, 
gold, copper, mercury, zinc, lead, tin and pla- 
tinum. Of these, mercury is the only one 
which is fluid at common temperatures. This 
peculiar metal is extensively employed in natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, the arts, and medi- 
cine. Great quantities of it are annually used 
for the purpose of extracting gold and silver 
from their gangues. 


Of the other metals mentioned above, gold, 
silver and copper, not being readily ciples 
by exposure to the air, and possessing colours 
entirely different, are peculiarly fitted to form 
three different kinds of coin, having a corres- 
ponding variety of values. But, had they been 
equally abundant, this variety would not have 
been attainable, and the marked difference in 
colour would have been of no particular ad- 
vantage in this respect. As it is, however, the 
respective distribution of these metals has ren- 
dered them all of different values; while the 
variety in their colour prevents the possibility 





of mistaking a coin made of one of them, for 
that of another. 

We perceive then that the marked difference 
in the colour of these three important metals, 
and the corresponding variety in their current 
values,* resulting from their respeetive distri- 
bution, constitute a remarkable coincidence, 
which is of great utility to man: and it may 
not perhaps be presumptuous to suppose that it 
was thus ordered by the Great Author of na- 
ture, with a direct view to our comfort and con- 
venience. 

It would be needless to enter upon a general 
discussion respecting the various uses of the 
metals. Without them we should be deprived 
of most of the conveniences of life, and be in 
a completely savage state. [t may, however, be 
observed, that iron being liable to rust on ex- 
posure to air and moisture, we are furnished 
with another metal which seems expressly 
intended to afford us the means of obviating 
inconveniences which might result from its ten- 
dency to become oxydized. Zin, the metal in 
question, not being used to much extent, ex- 
cept for coating iron, is not required in large 
quantities. Hence, we are not surprised to 
find that it is of rather rare occurrence in the 
rocks of our globe. 

There is one bani of iron 
which ouglit fot to "lijs its sus 
ceptibility of being rendered permanently mag- 
netic ; a property possessed by no other known 
metal, excepting nickel and cobalt. Did this 
property reside in all the metals, it would be 
found much more difficult to employ it to any 
useful purpose; as all those instruments of 
which the magnetic needle constitutes a part, 
would then have to be constructed entirely free 
from every kind of metal; which would not 
only render them clumsy and inaccurate, but 
far less durable also, and much more liable to 
get out of order. 

It is evident that this remarkable property of 
iron would be almost entirely useless, were it 
not for the magnetic polarity of the earth; 
which, in whatever manner it may be caused, 





* If this difference in value were inconsiderable, the 
variety in the colour would be less important, and the 
coincidence, here spoken of, less striking. The values 
of equal weights of gold, silver and copper, are nearly 
as the numbers, 1, 56, and 840, respectively. But it is 
evident that the relative values of the same bulks of 
these metals would be more tw our purpose. Thus 
considered, the values would be nearly represented by 
the numbers 1, 65, and 1773. These numbers are ob- 
tained from the respective valucs of pure gold, silver 
and copper in the currency of the United States. There 
is some want of agreement in this respect in the cur. 
rencies of different countries ; but the difference is not 
very considerable. Thus, in England, the relative 
values of > weights of pure gold and silver, are 
nearly as 14 3-10 to 1; in France, as 15§ tol; in 
Spain, as 15 1-7 to 1; in Portugal, as 13 to}; in Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, as 15 4-7 to 1, and in the 
United States, as 15 to 1. 
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is undoubtedly of very great utility to man, 
and probably also of great importance in the 
economy of our globe. 

The metals are found almost exclusively in 
primary and transition rocks. Here then is 


another advantageous effect of that beneficent | 


provision, which has prevented the more recent 
strata from encircling the whole globe, and co- 
vering the valuable mineral treasures below, 
beneath an impenetrable thickness of superin- 
cumbent rock. 

The foregoing remarks respecting the metals 
relate to the advantages which their peculiar 
disposition and properties confer upon the hu- 
man race. Respecting their more extended 
usefulness, we are almost entirely ignorant; but 
we may reasonably suppose that metallic veins, 
traversing as they do the oldest rocks to an un- 
known depth, may serve important purposes in 
the economy of our globe. They may form 
channels of magnetism or electricity, and thus 
serve, perhaps, to equalize the electrical state 
of different parts of the earth ;* or they may be 
silently performing very important offices in the 
interior of our planet, entirely beyond the reach 
of human observation or research, and altoge- 
ther different from any operations, with which 
man is acquainted. 

The whole history of the arrangement, po- 
sition, and distribution of the metals, and of 
the peculiar and important properties which 
they possess, abounds in evidences of creative 
intelligence, wisdom and goodness, and should 
fill our minds with feelings of gratitude toward 
that Beneficent Being, who has so manifestly 
ordered these things with a special view to our 
comfort and convenience. 


Situation and Distribution of other Important 
Minerals. 


After what has been said respecting the situ- 
ation of coal strata and the metallic ores, it 
would be unnecessary to enlarge on the distri- 
bution of the other mineral treasures of the 
earth. Suffice it to say then, that in the dis- 
tribution and position of salt, limestone, gyp- 
sum, marl, clay, &c., our convenience and 
comfort appear to have been consulted, as well 
as in the arrangement and situation of the more 
valuable mineral substances which we have just 
been considering. 


Beneficial Effects of Tides and Currents. 


It is well known that tides and currents in 
the ocean, by the destruction of coasts, and un- 
dermining of cliffs, produce*important geolo- 
gical changes in the configuration of the surface 
of our globe.t It may be well to inquire into 
the geological benefits which they confer on the 
inhabitants of our planet. 

This would not be the place to describe the 
phenomena of tides and currents. ‘The latter, 





* This supposition will appear more plausible, if we 
reflect, that in all probability, chemical changes are 
going on in various parts of the interior of the earth, 
giving rise to earthquakes and other volcanic phe- 
nomena ; and that electricity is frequently the result of 
chemical action. Supposing this to be the case, unless 
ample means were provided for the rapid conduction of 
electricity from one place to another, some parts of the 
earth would become more highly electrified than others, 
causing the most disastrous consequences. 

+ For some account of these changes, see Lyell’s 
Geology, bk. ii., chap. vi. and vii. 


however, are of more importanee and extent 
than many persons are aware. ‘They are, ac- 
cording to Rennell, great oceanic rivers fiom 50 
to 250 miles in breadth, having a velocity 
exceeding that of the largest navigable rivers of 
our continents, and so deep as to be sometimes 
obstructed, and occasionally turned aside by 
banks which are not within 250 or 300 feet of 
the surface. ‘ The most extensive and best 
determined system of currents,” says Lyell, 
‘‘is that which has its source in the Indian 
Ocean, under the influence of the trade winds ; 
and which, after doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, inclines to the northward, along the 
western coast of Africa, then crosses the Atlan- 
tic near the equator, and is lost in the Carib- 
bean sea, yet seems to be again revived in the 
current which issues from the Gulf of Mexico, 
by the Straits of Bahama, and flows rapidly in 
a northeasterly direction by the banks of New- 
foundland, towards the Azores.” 

Sweeping, as they frequently do, the coasts 
of our continents, where the rivers discharge 
their load of sediment into the sea, and where 
the destruction of the coasts by tides is continu- 
ally going on, they serve an important purpose, 
inasmuch as they prevent the gain of land, and 
shallowing of the ocean near the coast, by con- 
veying the sediment washed from the sea cliffs 
and carried down from the inland countries, far 
into the ocean, there to be deposited, and form, 
perhaps, the fertile soil of future continents. 
The distance to which this sediment may be, 
and probably is conveyed, is thus illustrated by 
Lyell. ‘It is not uncommon,”’ says he, * for 
the emery powder, used in polishing glass, to 
take more than an hour to sink one foot. Sup- 
pose mud, composed of particles twice as 
coarse, to fall at the rate of two feet per hour, 
and these to be discharged into that part of the 
Gulf Stream which preserves a mean velocity 
of three miles an hour, for a distance of two 
thousand miles; in twenty-eight days these 
particles will be carried 2016 miles, and will 
have fallen only to a depth of 224 fathoms.” 

The destruction of cliffs, both by tides and 
currents, which is so extensively taking place 
in many parts of the earth, may serve an im- 
portant purpose, by contributing to the main- 
tenance of animal life and enjoyment in the 
ocean. ‘Thus, the disintegrated particles of the 
chalk cliffs on the English coast, or of calea- 
reous cliffs along other coasts, or the calcareous 
matter borne down to the sea by rivers, may be 
carried by currents to distant parts of the deep, 
and furnish corals and crustaceous animals with 
matter for their secretions. 

Another advantageous effect of tides and cur- 
rents is, that they both (but more especially the 
former) serve to keep open estuaries and har- 
bours which might otherwise soon become 
partially filled up with the sediment brought 
down by the rivers. 

In rivers and their estuaries the tides are con- 
siderably longer in ebbing than in flowing ; and 
hence they carry owt more sediment than they 
bring in; so that, in such cases, no consider- 
able or permanent deposition takes place, for 
the ocean has the ascendency, and conveys the 
sediment away to be deposited at a distance 
from the coast.* The flow and ebb of the 


® Hence deltas are mainly formed in situations 
where the tide is inconsiderabie, as in inland seas and 


tides in rivers and estuaries operate like the 
alternate filling and draining of artificial dams, 
by which means the mud which has collected 
in them is washed away, and the channel of the 
stream cleared. 

We see then in the operation and effects of 
oceanic tides and currents, conclusive evidences 
of the same wisdom which is so abundantly 
displayed in the more solid parts of the earth. 
And when we consider, that, beside their im- 
portant geological effects, they are further bene- 
ficial by acting, in conjunction with the salt of 
the ocean, in preventing the waters of the sea 
from becoming unfit for the support of or- 
ganic life, we perceive that this is one of 
the many instances in nature of the advan- 
tageous employment of the same means to 
accomplish numerous and very dissimilar 
ends. For the same moon which enlivens 
and enlightens our earth, which prevents 
our estuaries and harbours from becoming 
filled with sediment, and preserves the purity 
and inhabitability of the ocean, contributes also 
to the support of marine animals, and is itself, 
in all probability, the seat of animal life and 
enjoyment. 

(To be continued.) 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
MALARIA, 


On the Spontaneous Evolution of Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen in the Waters of the Wes- 
tern Coast of Africa and elsewhere. 


In the course of a lecture on this subject, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, by Professor 
Daniell, he observed, that it wes curious that 
the impregnation of the waters of Western 
Africa with this deleterious gas had so long 
escaped attention. In water seaward forty miles 
its presence can be detected ; and it exists in 
considerable quantity in the Volta, in Lopez 
Bay, in the Grand Bonny, &c. ; it spreads 
over an area of 40,000 square miles, from 
about 8° north to 8° south latitude. The origin 
of this vast accumulation of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, Professor Daniell attributes, not to vol- 
canic action, not to the decomposition of pyrites, 
nor to the process of the decay of animal mat- 
ter, but to the action and reaction of the vege- 
table matter carried down by the tropical rivers, 
and the sulphates always more or less present 
in sea-water. ‘This, moreover, he has proved 
by experiment. Last winter he placed some 
fallen leaves in a jer of new river-water; also 
a similar proportion in a second jar, with three 
ounces of salt, and in a third, with a like quan- 
tity of the eulphete of soda—all closely stopped, 
and a eard-board, with acetate of lead, over each. 
After having been kept three months in a warm 
closet he examined them. The first emitted 
the common smell of decayed leaves ; the se- 
cond, that of a pleasant conserve ; but the third, 


no words could convey the stinking odour, . 


nauseous beyond all description. This of itself 


was sufficient to establish the generation of 





gulfs, snch as the Mediterranean, the Gulf of Mexice, 
&c. The delta of the Ganges only increases during 
the rainy season, when the river beng swollen by tro- 
pical rains, its velocity counteracts the effcet of the 
tides, rendering the ebb and flow, except very near the 


sea, almost insensible. At other seasons, the delta is 
lessened by the action of the tides. 
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huretted hydrogen; but further, the usual 
pe a of i Ica of the card-board in this 
jar only left no doubt on the mater. Wher- 
ever, then, sea-water holding sulphates in so- 
lution mixes with fresh water and vegetable 
matter, this gas must be produced, and its ef- 
fects on animal life are well known. It is on 
record in Italy, as well as in Essex, that where 
the sea has been prevented flooding the marsh- 
es, that locality, previously very sickly, had 
become perfectly salubrious. ‘I'o sulphuretted 
hydrogen, therefore, Professor Daniell ascribes 
the dreaded malaria, as also the deadly stinking 
miasma of Africa, producing languor, nausea, 
disgust, and death. ‘The jungle-fever of India, 
also, he thinks attributable to its presence. The 
soil abounds with sulphates of magnesia and 
soda ;-—must not, therefore, quantities of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen be generated in the jungle- 
swamps? Besides the direful consequences to 
the health of man visiting the deadly shores of 
Africa, this sulphuretted hydrogen does him 
great injury in a commercial point of view. 
The copper-sheathing of vessels is rapidly 
destroyed. Professor Daniell exhibited a sheet 
taken from the Bonetta in August, 1840, on 
her return from the African station. Although 
new not many months before, it was eaten into 
holes, with a deposit on the one side of the 
protochloride of copper, and of the black sul- 
huret of copper on the other. A plate ex- 
Pibited, taken from the Royal George, was in 
a good state in comparison with it. he latter 
had been acted on for sixty years hy sea-water, 
but, be it remembered, by sea-water alone, not 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. On it 
there was no trace of asulphuret. ‘These, then, 
were the two principal and important points 
illustrated by Professor Daniell ; and the ques- 
tion put by him, and answered in the affirma- 
tive, was, Can science indicate a remedy for 
these evils? For the former, fumigation with 
chlorine. Chlorine and sulphuretted hydrogen 
cannot co-exist. Chemical action instantly takes 
place; sulphur is thrown down, hydrochloric 
acid formed, and malaria and miasma nowhere ; 
the destroyer destroyed. For the latter, the 
destructive agent is not decomposed, but its 
action is directed to a less costly material. Cop- 
per is to be protected by zinc, for which sulphu- 
retted hydrogen has the stronger affinity; and so 
long as the latter metal is present, the former is 
free from the attack of the gas in solution. This, 
it will be readily seen, is Sir H. Davy’s prin- 
ciple, which involved the use of zinc or iron; 
but in the case of sulphuretted hydrogen, zinc 
and not iron must be employed. Professor 
Daniell regretted that Davy’s zinc-protectors 
had been so soon abandoned, and only because 
the copper, not acted upon by the muriatic acid, 
became a nucleus for earthy, vegetable, and 
animal matter, and the ship’s bottom was in 
consequence fouled, as it is termed. The 
remedy for this, he said, was most simple. 
Let the protectors be so arranged that contact 
may be broken and renewed at will. The zincs 
and copper separated for a short time, the earthy 
deposits would soon be removed. In conse- 
quence of Professor Daniell’s report to the 
Admiralty, chlorine has been furnished the 
Niger expedition, and no ship hereafter will 
proceed to the African station without that pu- 
rifier in store, nor without zinc-protectors for 
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her copper. It is to be hoped that all ship- 
owners will follow the example of the Admi- 
ralty Board in this respect.—Lilerary Gaze te, 
No. 1272. 


Additional evidence of the active agency of 


Salt Water, when in contact with decaying 

Vegetable Matter, in generating Miasma, 

in a hot climate, contained in a (letter from 

Professor Daniell to the editor of * The 

Friend of Africa.” 

My Dear Sir—T’he evidence of the worst 
cases of malaria being connected with the de- 
composition of the sulphates in sea-water 
increases upon me every day, and I have now 
the pleasure to send you an abstract of a paper, 
which you will find at length in the 29th 
volume of the Annales de Chimie, p. 225, by 
Signor Gaetano Giorgini, which offers the 
strongest possible confirmation of my opinion. 
I trust that it may tend to give confidence to 
the African expedition ; for if we rightly know 
the cause of the pestiferous exhalations upon 
the coast, the prevention of ill effects is ob- 
vious and easy:—Steam through the salt-waters 
as fast as possible, and while obliged to be on 
them make a plentiful use of chlorine fumiga- 
tion, which instantly decomposes the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.—I am, &c. 

J. F. Danvext. 

Captain Washington, R. N. 

“The observation of Signor Giorgini has 
been drawn to the state of the atmosphere in 
the neighbourhood of certain marshes on the 
borders of the Mediterranean ; and by refer- 
ence to historical data, and various documents, 
he has proved the great importance which at- 
taches to the circumstance of their being at 
times in communication with the sea, so as to 
have a mixture formed between their waters 
and that of the sea. Both ancient and modern 
authors have announced the fatal effects pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of marshes by such 
mixture, and a local belief of the same is very 
common and strong. 

«On the south of the Ligurian Apennines, 
is a marshy shore, bounded on the west for 
twelve miles by the Mediterranean, on the 
south by the river Serchio, and on the north by 
the river Frigido, a torrent commencing at the 
foot of the Apennines in the state of Massa di 
Carrara, running three or four miles over the 
land, and then falling into the sea. ‘The plain 
is from two to four miles wide, and is traversed 
by a few short torrents or streams ; among these 
are the rivers Camajore and Pietra Santa, which 
divide the plain into three separate basins. The 
rain and spring waters which flow into the three 
basins mentioned, are slowly discharged into 
the sea by natural or artificial canals, pene- 
trating the sand-bank, which exist on the sea- 
side. 

‘“« The level of these stagnant waters is be- 
tween that of high and low water in the neigh- 
bouring sea, there being but little difference 
between these two points in this part of the 
Mediterranean. In this state of things, for- 
merly, when the waters of the sea arose from 
any circumstance (unless the waters of the 
marshes were very high) they used to return 
up the ditches, fill the basins, and inundate the 
country to the foot of the mountains ; and with 
a northwest wind the waves used to penetrate 








with force to the interior. The mixture of 
fresh and salt water thus formed, and which in 
summer was rarely changed, became corrupt, 
and spread infection over the neighbourhood of 
the most destructive kind. 

‘In this way the effects of the malaria were 
reproduced annuully in the neighbouring coun- 
try with all their peculiar horrors: the popu- 
lation, though small, presented feeble infants 
and diseased men, old age being unknown 
there. All attempts to avoid the scourge, by 
living on the hills, or in the interior, and fre- 
quenting the plains when the business of culti- 
vation essentially required it, were vain ; they 
fell victims to the extensive influence, and such 
being the effects upon the inhabitants of the 
country, much more rapidly did a stranger suf- 
fer from the deleterious atmosphere ; one single 
night in the months of August and September 
causing inevitable death to the incautious tra- 
veller who should stay so long in this infested 
country. 

‘* Such was the state of things till 1741. Pre- 
vious to that time Gemignano Rondelli, Eus- 
tachio Manfredi, and Bernardino Zendrini had 
successively insisted upon the necessity of ex- 
cluding the sea from these marshes; and in 
1740-41 a sluice with folding-doors, competent 
to give emission to the waters of the marsh, 
but prevent the sea from entering, was con- 
structed at the mouth of the Burlamacca. The 
most complete and unexpected success imme- 
diately followed upon, and has continued with, 
this work. The year after its completion there 
were no appearances of the terrible maladies 
which previously appeared every year. The 
inhabitants soon recovered health, and the land 
being very fertile, the population rapidly in- 
creased, and is increasing at this moment. 
Viareggio has become a considerable town ; and 
so completely has all suspicion of its insalu- 
brity disappeared, that the first families of the 
city of Lucca have for years built their summer 
seats there. Notwithstanding the success of 
the precautions taken at this part of the coast, 
the neighbouring parts were long left a prey to 
the destroying influence of the mixed marsh- 
waters ; and the inhabitants around the basins 
of Motrone and Perotto were not considered 
until the year 1804. In the years 1809, 1810, 
1811, similar means were taken with the best 
effects to the inhabitants of Montignoso and the 
vicinity; and in 1812 a sluice was constructed 
on the Cinquale, which perfected the arrange- 
ments in this part, and made a large portion of 
the country equally healthy with Viareggio. 
To complete the arrangement, it was now only 
required to guard the ditches of Montrone and 
Tonfalo with sluices; the former was finished 
in 1819, and the latter in 1821. Since that 
time the diseases of malaria have ceased so 
entirely at all points, that no other dangers are 
now incurred regarding the insalubrity of the 
atmosphere than such as may arise from ne- 
glect of these sluices, which the inhabitants of 
the country should regard as their palladium.” 
—Friend of Africa.—No. 3. 


Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden, is the 
author of a pamphlet lately published at Stock- 
holin, “* On Punishments and Prisons.”” The en- 
lightened benevolence of the Prince’s opinions 
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on this subject has drawn from the editor of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, the following 
commendation :— 
‘‘ He demands that mother and child shall 
never be separated; that the prison fare shall 
not be a starvation torture; that the prisoner’s 
earnings shall not be all swallowed up to reim- 
burse the state ; that efforts shall be widely and 
zealously made by local committees, and gene- 
ral inspectors, to provide honest employment 
for the discharged victim of crime, poverty, or 
ignorance ; and that, above all, education, poor 
relief, and Christian love, shall endeavour to 
oe rather than to punish, breaches of the 
aw. Sentiments such as these do Prince Os- 
car honour—they will flourish when thrones 
are forgotten, and empty titles shall be no more. 
| They will smooth the pillow of disease and 
death in this world, and will ‘go before” to 
brighter realms, to welcome him to laurels 
which will never fade, to a crown which shall 
never be removed from the immortal temples it 
wreathes and enfolds. ‘ J was sick, and ye 
visited me ; I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” 

A table of annual executions is given in the 
pamphlet; from which it appears that the num- 
| ber is in Spain one in every 122,000 inhabit- 
} ants; in Sweden one in 172,000; Norway 
from ’32 to ’34, 750,000; from ’33 to ’37, 
none; Ireland 200,000; England 250,000 ; 
France 447,000; Baden 400,000; and in 
1834, one in 1,230,000; Austria in Germany 
840,000 ; Wurtemburg 750,000; Pennsylva- 
nia 829,000; Bavaria 2,000,000; Prussia 
1,700,000 ; Vermont, since 1814, none; Bel- 
gium, since 1830, none. 

. oe 
B THE WILD CONVOLVULUS. 
From Old Humphrey's Observations. 


: It is a rare thing for Old Humphrey to find 
himself in a situation where he can derive no 
% 


when suddenly my eyes fell on a constellation 
of flowers of the most exquisite beauty. A 
plant of the wild convolvulus had stretched 
itself along the bank of that offensive puddle, 
wreathing it with flowers of the most lovely 
kind, 

Had the purest white wax, or snow from the 
very crest of Mont Blanc, been formed into 
flowers, and been flung carelessly upon the 
spot, scarcely would they have exceeded in 
pure and snowy whiteness the fair flowerets 
that. were lying before me. 

I lifted up my hands with emotion at the 
wondrous beauty of the wild convolvulus, set 
off as it was to advantage by the forbidding 
black puddle over which it was bending, and I 
felt grateful to Him, who, sitting upon the 
throne of heaven, profusely adorns the earth 
with beauty and glory. ‘There is no place too 
dark to be gilded with His beams, no spot too 
forbidding to be rendered attractive by His gifts. 
He does, indeed, make the wilderness to be 
glad, and the desert place to blossom as the 
rose. 

And think not that his goodness is bounded 
to the works of creation. In the habitations of 
the poor; in the dark seasons of poverty and 
trial ; and in the sickening humiliations of the 
chamber of disease, He-can bestow His gifts 
and His graces. Oftentimes, where we least 
expect to find them, His merciful providences 
burst upon us, and call forth our wonder and 
our praise. 

Fellow Christian, however irksome may be 
the pathway thou art treading, and unpromis- 
ing the prospect around thee, be of good cou- 
rage! He who has given His own Son for 
thee, will not forsake thee. Blind though thou 
art to many of His gifts, He will open thine 
eyes to behold His goodness; dumb though 
thou mayest be in acknowledging His mercy, 
He will put a new song in thy mouth, and 
compel thee to praise Him. 

I feel the poverty of my poor words to set 
forth my thoughts, but, my reader, if thou wilt 
ponder them in ¢ friendly spirit, the wild con- 
volvulus that gladdened the spirit of Old Hum- 

















































































plies the improvident natives. 


—The surface of infused 


be found in this superficial film. 


Imison’s Elements of Science. 
see 


—Hallowell Cultivator. 


pleasure from surrounding objects. In the 
crowded city, and the solitary common, he is, 
perhaps, equally at home; for if there be in- 
teresting characters in the one, there are both 


a — and blossoming furze bushes, in the | Phrey, may haply lighten thine. proved by the manner of conferring it. 
: other. 
er It did, however, happen the other day, that COWPER. = 


I found myself in a very unpromising place. I 
Ls looked about me, but the road was even and 
straight. ‘There were no green trees towering 
in the air; no neat looking cottages by the 
wayside ; and noteven ashaggy donkey browz- 
ing on a thistle, or whisking away the flies 
with his tail. 

By the side of my path lay a muddy, slimy 
ditch ; one of those disagreeable ditches which 
are always to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
a town, where you are sure to be annoyed with 
an unpleasant smell, and equally sure to see, 
at full length, a dead cat, and an old tin kettle. 

I walked quickly along by the side of the 
filth-eonducting canal, till it seemed to get 
deeper and more disagreeable. The nettles 
were rank, and the long grass had no variety, 
and the unsightly assemblage of weeds, of the 
most uncouth kind, apparently choking up the 
course of the stagnant and offensive puddle, 
was anything but alluring. 

a | I was about to step from the footpath to the 
— broad road, to avoid so unpleasing an object, 


Cloud upon cloud rolled darkly o’er his sky, 
Denser than he might pierce, which cast a gloom 
More fearful than the shadow of the tomb 
Upon his pensive spirit. To his eye 
No ray of hope was darted from on high : 
He deemed himself predestined to a doom 
Hopeless and endless, and a cold despair 
Sank heavily on his heart, and rested there. 
Yet holiest affections found a home 
Within that heart—and many a plaintive sigh, 
Laden with prayer, went upward to that God 
Whose chastening is in mercy ; and the rod 
Was then withdrawn: Death snatched the gloom away, 
And poured upon his soul unending day ! 
W. H. Burleigh. 


Allen, of this city. 
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Jungle Grass.—The long grass called by 
the natives of India the jungle, when seen in 
large patches, and in a state of great luxuriance 
as in many parts of Bengal, presents an ex- 
tremely elegant appearance. ‘Tennant, in his 
‘* Indian Recreations,” speaks of it as frequent- 
ly growing to the height of seven and eight 
feet, and being topped with a beautiful white 


place. 
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down, resembling a swan’s feather. It is the 
mantle with which nature there covers all the 
uncultivated ground, and at once veils the in- 
dolence of the people, and the nakedness of 
their land. It has a very fine showy appear- 
ance, as it undulates in the wind like the waves 
of the sea. Nothing but a greater variety in 
its colour prevents it from being one of the 
most beautiful objects in that rich store of pro- 
ductions with which nature spontaneously sup- 


To procure Animalculz (or the Microscope. 

iquors is generally 
covered with a thin pellicle, which is easily 
broken, but acquires thickness by standing ; the 
greatest number of animalcule are generally to 


of an open jar is covered half an inch thick 
with common black pepper bruised, and as 
much soft water poured into the vessel as will 
rise about an inch above the pepper, then shaken 
well together, but not afterwards stirred, but left 
exposed to the air for a few days, a thin pel- 
licle will be formed on the surface of the water, 
which will contain millions of animaleule.— 


Kennebec Potato Trade.—Twenty thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes have been purchased 
in this village, for exportation, during the past 
week. As they bring two shillings per bushel, 
quick, when delivered here, farmers have thus 
carried into the country in one week, from the 
sale of this product of their farms merely, near 
seven thousand dollars! ‘This is but a small 
item in the potato trade of Maine. 
of the potato crop of this state will well com- 
pare with that of the cotton crop of Georgia. 
In view of facts like these—ye repining farm- 
ers—we advise you to stick to New England. 


‘There is not any benefit so glorious in itself 
but it may be exceedingly sweetened and im- 


In 1792 there were only 35 Roman Catholic 
chapels in the whole of Great Britain—in 1840 
there were 532. The Church of Rome has 
besides 10 colleges and 60 seminaries of edu- 
cation, several tract societies, and about 700 
missionary priests in this kingdom. 


Marazisp, on Fourth day, the 13th ultimo, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, on Orange street, Yarptey Warner, 
of Chester county, Pa.,to Hannan, daughter of Charles 


, at Friends’ Meeting, East Goshen, Chester 

county, Pa.,on the 7th ult., Jonn THomas, to Saran 

Harman, of the city of Philadelphia. 

, at Friends’ Meeting at Salem, Salem coun- 

ty, N. J., on Fourth day, the sixth ultimo, Samvugz S. 
wuts, of Haddonfield, to Marrna “Azsort, jr., 

daughter of Samuel Abbott, deceased, of the former 





Dizp, at his residence in Middletown, Delaware coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, on the 21st of Ninth month last, Wu1- 
Liam Wessten, in the 67th year of his age—a member 
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Letters of E Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox's 
decease. 

(Continued from page 40.) 
Ricuarp HusperTHorNe TO Marcaret FELL. 


London, 2ist of 9th mo. [11th mo.] 1659. 


Dear Sister—In the unfeigned love of the 
Truth I salute thee ;———and the dear love from 
the fountain of my life doth freely issue forth 
unto all the Lord’s flock with thee; being dearly 
related unto them all in the spirit of love and 
life, of which our heavenly Father hath made 
us all partakers; that we may feel and know 
and be refreshed in one another—that our joy 
may be full. The work is here increasing 
daily, and meetings are now all over the city 
pretty peaceable from disturbance. As for the 
officers of the army here, they bring little forth 
that is good unto amy perfection ; they talk and 
debate of things, but that is the most they do. 
As for tithes they debate about them, sometimes 
talking of selling them ; and how to provide a 
maintenance for a ministry they are in great 
consultation: sometimes they tell of reducing 
the 9000 parishes in England into 3000, and 
so to have some certain ministers, who shall be 
the State’s ministers, and the State to pay 
them ; and they spend their time in talking of 
such things. But some of the heads of them 
are deceitful in pride and ambition, and seek 
themselves and not the good of others ; though 
some of the inferiors have honest intents if they 
could bring them to pass. I have been often- 
times with some of them, as Colonel Rich, 
Colonel Ashfield, Henry Vane and others; they 
are pretty open to hear counsel, and do profess 
to stand for good Colonel Rich,* hath 
been very serviceable for Friends in this late 
committee, and is bold to speak for truth and 
righteousness amongst them ; but he and Vane 
and the rest of those that would do something 
are rejected ; and the chief leaders among them 
dare not bring any thing to vote, because that 
the general part of the inferior officers would 
have liberty and honest things. Colonel Rich 
declared among them, how that many of our 
Friends were in prison again since the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved ; and how that the Parlia- 
ment had done more for the liberty of tender 
consciences than they had done; and he did 
move it to them to appoint a committee for the 
same purpose, to free those that suffered for 
conscience sake; and many of them said it 
was good; but they put it off, and would not 
do it 

I desire to hear from thee as thou finds free- 
dom in the Lord. ‘Thy dear brother, &c. 

R. HuppertHorne. 
{From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 


Henry Feit To Maroaret Fett. 
London, 7th of 12th mo. 1659. [2d mo. 1660.] 
M. F. my dearly beloved in the Lord, my 
soul greets thee, and honours thee. 
G. F. and Friends here are generally well’; 
but General Monk’s soldiers begin to be rude 
concerning Friends’ meetings. John Scafe is 
come to town, and went yesterday to the meet- 
ing in the Palace-yard at Westminster ; but soon 














* Colonel Rich was member of Parliament which 


gat in the spring of this year, 












































after he began 





to speak, they began to pull|—Parliament being then sitting. So soon as 








Friends out of the house violently, and beat|I got into the lobby, I sent into the House for 
them very sore, and would not suffer any of| Sergeant Chidleton, who came to me; and I 


them to stay in the house; yea, they beat and 
abused Friends exceedingly in the streets. | 
came there when they had haled almost all 
Friends out, and scattered them; and they 
pulled me out, and beat me much, and knocked 
me down in the street, and tore all my coat. 
Edward Billing and his wife were much abused, 
he especially. I hear he went presently and 
wrote to the Parliament, and acquainted some 
of them with their usage, and that he would 
endeavour to lay it before General Monk and 
the rest. Great distractions and disaffections 
there are in people, as things now stand; but 
to them that fear the Lord and wait upon him, 
all things will turn to their good. 
Thy brother, Henry Fett. 

[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection. ] 


[The following letter is transcribed from an 
ancient manuscript, probably a copy; it is with- 
out date, and is endorsed “ E. B.’s letter to W. 
M.’’—the contents of the letter are rather cir- 
cumstantial, and carry with them all the appear- 
ance of authenticity. As re the date, it 
may be observed, that the preceding letter of 
Henry Fell, which alludes to the same circum- 
stances, decides the period at which it was 
written ; and the following quotation from the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, seems to fix the date 
of the letter, and perhaps even the name of its 
writer, viz :—Edward Billing. 

‘* February 7th, 1660. [corre ing with 
7th of 12th mo. 1659.| ‘To the Hall { West- 
minster ;] when in the Palace [ Yard, | I saw 
Monk’s soldiers abuse Billing and all the 
Quakers, that were at a meeting place there : 
and indeed the soldiers did use them very 
roughly, and were to blame.””] [Diary of 8. 
Pepys, vol. i. p. 13.] 


E. B. ro W. M. 


Dear W. M.——Oh! my dear heart, for 
ever blessed be His eternal name, who hath 
called us, and thought us worthy to testify, or 
in any measure to suffer, for his name’s sake ; 
who is, and was, and is to come, and is already 
come, and who is over all! 

Since General Monk’s coming to London 
with his army, we have been very much abused 
in our meetings; as in the Palace Yard, we 
were pulled out by the hair of the head, kick- 
ed, and knocked down, both men and women, 
in such a manner not here to be expressed. 
Many were the knocks, and blows, and kicks, 
myself and wife received; and this was done 
by General M.’s foot, who came into the meet- 
ing with sword and pistol, being, as they said, 
bound by an oath to leave never a sectarian in 
erat ; Saying, that they had order from their 
lord Monk to pull us out of our meeting; 
which with inexpressible cruelty they did. 
The meeting in the Palace Yard I suppose thou 
knowest. . After they had beat us in the house 
with their swords in their scabbards, whips and 
such like, out they drag and kick us into the 
kennel before the door, where many a blow I 
received, being in particular knocked and kick- 
ed, quite through the Palace Yard, even to the 
Hall door. Being got within the Hall, after a 
little recovery, I was moved of the Lord to 
write a little note to the Speaker in the House 






























gave him the note, laying it upon him to give 
it to the Speaker, which he did, and it was 
forthwith read in the House, publicly; when 
an enemy stands up and says, the multitude 
were appeased, &c. 
multitude back again to the meeting house, 





I passed through the 


when they] again fell upon me the second 


time, as before ; and in my passing back to my 
own lodging, they spared me not, but fell upon 
me, crying, ** Kill him,” 
ringleader and captain of the rogues. 
afterwards met Colonel Rich, who was much 
affected to see and hear of our usage; with 
whom I passed through the Palace Yard again, 
the soldiers and multitude being just then beat- 
ing a woman of the house at the door; and 
plundering the house, notwithstanding tit had 
been said | that the tumult was appease 

last I passed to Whitehall, where General M. 
was; with whom I had present audience ; in a 
few words, I laid the whole matter before him, 
and told him that the soldiers said they had his 
order for it. 
answered, that since he and his army had come 
to town, we could not pass the streets without 
very much abuse; having been not so much 
abused these many years, nay, I say, never by 
soldiers. 





saying, | was the 
We 





‘i. 


He might say, they had not. I 


I do not give thee this ample account of 


my abuse, as if it were greater than others ; 
for several Friends were as badly used as my- 
self. 


So Friends in-New England are executed :* 
the third upon the ladder bore a precious testi~ 
mouy for the living God. 

The Parliament have declared that the priests’ 
maintenance shall be by way of tithes; and 
that they will govern according to law. Till 
now, mo pretended to regulate the law at the 
least, and that the priest should have his tithes 
till another maintenance could be found; but 
those in the House who had any reasonableness 
in them, before their interruption, are now be- 





come as bad as men can well be; except N. 


Rich, Henry Smith, F. Pirne, for Prynne } and 
Pembroke, [ probably Earl of } who was the 


only person who moved for liberty of con- 


science ; being not seconded by one man, (N. 
R. not being there,) closing his speech with 
these words, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I suppose what I 
have offered to you, will be but as a cup of cold 
water.” 

General Monk hath broke down the gates of 
London, which (it is like) was beyond his judg- 
ment, to which (it is said) he was, as it were, 
betrayed; for saying merrily at the Council 
one night, (it is said,) that the city would not 
be conformable till their gates were pulled 
down, or the like, Haslerig [ went] to the House 
on the morrow and informed the House it was 
General Monk’s desire, the Council having 
sent him an order the night before to do it: but 
upon A. H. [Arthur Haslerig’s] report, it was 
confirmed. After all this he marches out of 
the city to Whitehall, and brings his army back 
with him. The next day he ealls a council of 
his own officers distinct, and into the city he 
marches again with his army, without the 


* “ 27th October, 1659.” Gough's History, 
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consent of the Parliament; but they were; 


forced to be quiet, and glad they could be so. 
The eity received him and his with great accla- 
mation—belis ringing, and bonfires all the 
night, the like | believe hath hardly been seen. 
But for all this, to this day neither the city nor 
Parliament are certain of him. He is now no 
more than one of the Commissioners, his com- 
mission as General being expired the 11th of 
this month: yet he hath sent for the Irish bri- 
gade by his own order, to march to him; and 
he still continues in the city. Writs and quali- 
fications are ready for the filling up of the 
House, and it is said, they are to go forth to- 
morrow: but at present, it is more like the 
secluded members will come in, the whole 

country (?)} is for‘them or a free Parliament. 

airfax and the rest of the great ones in that 
county, [ York (?)] have declared for the free 
Parliament or the secluded members ; without 
the one they declare to pay no taxes. Norfolk 
and Soffolk are in association with them of 
Yorkshire, and Wales is in the dike posture : 
their regiments are formed or forming in York- 
shire. Fast will God’s hand be upon this Par- 
liament, as it was upon those unclean hypocrites 
at Wallington House; who did what in them 
lay -gainst God, and whatsoever might be 
called [of } God. Lambert is not yet come in, 
according to the Parliament’s order; but hath 
sent a letter to the Speaker, the purport whereof 
is, (as it is said,) desiring to have their order to 
live quietly at home, or a pass to go beyond 
the seas. Ludlow is impeached in the 
House ; but as yet nothing is done against him, 
and he sits in the House. Sharp and terrible 
will the hour of persecution [7] yet be. 
As thou hast freedom, salute me dearly to 
Friends; and let such as stand, take heed lest 
they fall; for | am confident we shall again be 
tried, so as by fire. 

Henry Vane and Salway are secluded the 
House, and Salway committed to the Tower, 
but hath obtained favour to go to his own house 
in Oxfordshire. Vane is committed to Raby 
Castle, [his own residence,} and is gone the 
second time; for he was upon his journey, and 
came back again; at which General Monk 
took exceptions ; so he was again ordered into 
the hands of the Sergeant at Arms, who con- 
veyed him out of London some days since. 
Fleetwood and those worst of men in 
combination with him, viz: Sydenham, Des- 
borough, Packer, and others, are only dis- 











.missed, and at the present connived at; and so 


is Owen. 

Friends are in general preciously kept in the 
life ; and I may truly say, are refreshed in this 
hour of persecution.* 

Ricuarp Hussertuorne TO Marcaret FELL. 


London, 20th of Ist mo., (3d mo.} 1660. 
Dear Sister—Our meetings at present are 


peaceable and quiet, though we have had rude- 


ness by some soldiers and disturbance. I was 
moved to write something to Monk oo 
about it, upon which he gave out a few words 





* The reader must be referred to the Historical 
Works and Chronicles of the day for illustrations re- 


specting the curious detaile of events in London con- 
tained in this letter; Mackintosh's History of Eng- 
land may be looked into with advantage with that 











THE FRIEND. 


as an order to the officers and soldiers, which 
did stop them for the present from their rage.* 
I intend to stay in the city about two weeks, 
and then pass towards Suffolk and Norfolk, and 
then towards Yorkshire. F. H., Samuel Fisher 
and Joseph Stubbs are in the city. 
Thy dear brother, 
Ricuarpv Huspertuorne. 

(From W. Caton’s MSs. Collection.) 





* This order of General Monk is given in Sewell's 
History: it has been found among the Swarthmore 
Collection of MMS., as follows : 

“ St. James, 9th of March. 

“ I doo require all officers and souldiers to forbeare 
to disturb the peaceable meetings of the quakers, they 
doeing nothing prejudicial to the Parliament or Comon- 
wealth of England.” 

“ Grorce Monk.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
The Fourteenth Volume of « The Friend.” 


The fourteenth volume of this periodical, 
neatly bound, is before me. 1 have been turn- 
ing over its leaves, and remarking the great 
amount of information on various subjects that 
are to be found in this single volume—how 
much then in the thirteen that have preceded 
it! When the history of this Society shall 


come to be written, the future historian will find 


his principal materials in Sewell and Gough’s 
histories, the journals contained in the Friends’ 
Library, and the varied information collected 


from many sources into this work. 


While adverting to this subject, it may per- 
haps be well to call the attention of those who 
have valuable unpublished manuscripts respect- 
ing our Society in this land, to look to their 
preservation in a more durable form than manu- 
script, liable to be worn out or lost; or if mul- 
tiplied by transcription, to inaccuracies and mis- 
constructions :—for such papers the columns of 
*« The Friend” is the appropriate place ; where 
for the present they may afford information and 
instruction, and be safely preserved for future 
usefulness and reference. 

In turning over the leaves of the volume on 
my table at this time, my attention has been 
particularly arrested by the obituary notices. 
How instinctively we turn to these little moni- 
tors, that tell us whose probations are over— 
whose days’ work are done— who are gathered 
to the garner or the chaff! We stand upon a 
shore strewed with wrecks, watching with ea- 
gerness the struggling mariners ; rejoicing with 
those who reach the shore in safety; regretting, 
in vain lamentations, those who perish in the 
deep ! : 

A notice of about four lines on page 96, tells 
of the death of ** Alice Comfort, an elder, in the 
87th year of her age; 2 member of Plymouth 
Particular and Gwynedd Monthly Meeting.” 
The remembrance of this dear friend and 
mother in Israel, has been very feelingly 
brought before me at this time. ‘Though for 
many years unable to assemble with her friends, 
where they * met with one accord in one place,”” 
yet her spirit was with them; and during the 
periods of public worship, and the times for 
transacting the affairs of the church, she was 
generally gathered into a waiting state; and 


burthen bearers in their labours. In the cham- 


oubtless the travail of her spirit aided the 


ber of this dear friend an atmosphere of har- 
mony was felt, in which the baser feelings of 
our nature seemed unable to breathe. Until 
gently released by her Master, whom she had 
served all her life long, she continued to feel a 
deep interest in the affairs of Society, mingling 
little with the world; and she could truly Tate 
adopted the language, ‘I dwell among mine 
own people.” 

On page thirty-two, of the same volume, the 
death of her son John Comfort, a valuable 
elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, is 
briefly recorded ; and on page 229, that of her 
daughter Alice Roberts, who peaceably closed 
her eyes at Plymouth, and lies in the same 

ve-yard with her mother. ‘Thus, the same 
volume of “ The Friend,”’ records three deaths 
in this one family. 

Here too are noticed the removal of those 
pillars of the church, Josiah Reeve, and his 
beloved partner Elizabeth Reeve, who died full 
of years and honour. Lovely were they in 
their lives, and in their deaths they were searce 
divided. Having served the Lord in their 
generation, they have been removed from the 
evil to come. 

On page 328, four lines record the death of 
Jonathan Evans, who was gathered in the 28th 
year of his age. There is no expression of 
affection—no sigh of regret; it tells us that he 
was and is not. Nor were it needful there 
should be more. Those who knew him, re- 
quired no remembrancer to bring his quiet vir- 
tues before them; and be had filled too small a 
space in public view to centre their sympathies 
round his grave. The love of the world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches had taken little hold 
of him ; yet the pure witness led him to lament 
—as his deeds came to judgment in this world 
—that he had too much clung to the things that 
perish. Yet when senvennind by the works 
of man’s art, and the bustle of animate things, 
the aspiration of his heart, bursting involunta- 
rily from his lips, had been, * one hour in thy 
courts, is better than a thousand’’—showing 
his secret hiding place from the storm. If the 
spirit of this world had anywise tainted him, 
alas, for some of our pollutions! I gazed upon 
his serene countenance when the destroyer had 
done his work—the casket was preparing for 
dissolution, but the jewel was secure. ‘ And 
they shall be mine in that day when I make up 
my jewels.” 

Here are records of ministers, of elders, of 
overseers, of young men and maidens, the’ripe 
fruit and the first buddings, who have been re- 
moved in the brief period of the duration of 
one volume; how emphatic is the language, 
“Be ye also ready.” 


CALCUTTA. 


From Travelling omnes. in rt countries, by Henry 

The palm trees on Point Palmira appeared 
in sight, and the ship reached the end of our 
voyage, when we dropped anchor off the island 
of Saugor, near the mouth of the Hoogly 
branch of the Ganges. The bay of Bengal is 
the most dangerous navigation in the world, on 
account of the shifting sand banks. 

A couple of boats filled with natives soon 
came alongside; one of them with an acceptable 
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THE FRIEND. 


cargo of fruit, and the other with a bag of let- portion—and the native town; the first two 
ters. Out of this latter boat a native came on| being occupied by Europeans. tire 
board our ship, and unfolding the long piece of} ‘The most striking object on landing is the 
muslin which formed his girdle or commer-| Government House, the town residence of the 
band, produced from it the letter-bag, which | governor-general. It was erected by the Mar- 
he laid at the captain’s feet, and most grace-| quis of Wellesley, and no building of the kind 
fully stooped down to open it and draw out the could be better suited for its purpose. Atis of 
letters. ‘he young ladies observing the scanty | the lonic order. Architects have criticised it 
modicum of drapery which custom and climate rather severely, and some of the details are 
impose on the natives, fled into their cab ns, certainly faulty, but the plan is” excellent, 
and did not re-appear on deck during his stay; though novel. A square building in the cen- 
how they must be amused after a residence of tre contains on the first and second floor, a 
some years in India, at the recollection of this ball-room and supper-room, elegantly finished, 
trivial event. and ornamented with columns of chunam, or 
I had seen the natives of many countries, but Indian seagliola. The ground floor of the 
never any so remarkable for beauty of form— houses in Calcutta is scarcely ever made any 
particularly the upper part of the body—as the 'use of, being damp, and generally of a low 
natives of Bengal; nor could | avoid thinking) pitch. From each of the angles of this square, 
that they would make just such models as he there diverges a wing, in which are contained 
who chiselled the Apollo of Belvidere would the private apartments, and from the multitude 
delight to study. Nature has not been so boun- of windows, every breath of air is caught. 
tiful to them in regard to expression of coun-| All the houses of the Europeans have flat 
tenance as to symmetry of body; yet they have! roofs, made of brick and cement; they form 
a half pensive half languid expression, which’ pleasant retreats to enjoy the air at sunset, but 
is not unpleasing, and much more agreeable to| they are seldom used, as horse or carriage ex- 
an European eye than the coloured natives ofjercise is preferred. During the heat of the 
other climes. ‘The expression which I allude day, all the windows are kept closed, and the 
to may be traced in the countenances of persons | rooms darkened, by closing the French shut- 
(now so often to be met with in England) who ters. 
derive their descent in part from the East, and! Much has been done in the way of draining 
which in youth gives them great beauty—|aud clearing the jungle round Calcutta; but 
passing rapidly away, however, even at a time more still remains to be done, in order to ren- 
of life when Europeans have only attained their der the air salubrious. 
prime. ‘The native dress is well calculated to} ‘The country around the city, which is built 
show the form. on the bank of the river, is flat, and doubtless 
I cannot speak so highly of the appearance} was ata period not very remote, covered with 
of the females, at least any I have seen; as| the ocean; the present rich alluvial soil having 
their muscles are not well defined, their forms | been deposited from the waters of the Ganges. 
are devoid of expression, (if | may so speak ;)|'['o show how quickly this deposition takes 
but from the state of society in India, no male | place, I may mention that we found a small 
European can see a native female except of the island in the centre of the river, not far from 
lowest class; as our ladies, however, are not) Kidderpore, covered with rank vegetation, 
debarred this privilege, we must look to them| which one of our passengers said did not exist 
for an account of the upper classes.* four years before, when he left the country for 
The seclusion of Indian females is carried to) Europe : ere this, however, it may have disap- 
so great an extent, that it is an outrage to good! peared, from the action of the stream on ils 
manners to make the slightest reference to the| banks. Entire villages are often swept away, 
females of the family in the presence of their! and great encroachments made on the banks by 
lord and master. A native gentleman of rank} the flow of water in its course through Bengal. 
called on one of the judges of the Supreme; The Ganges is the muddiest river 1 have 
court, Sir , and in the course of conversa-/ ever seen, not excepting the yellow ‘Tiber it- 
tion (in English) the judge asked him how|self in winter; and before the water can be 
Mrs. and the Misses Ram-toneys were. ‘The/used, it must, by being placed in an earthen 
native stared, but pretending at least that he did | jar, be made to deposit the sediment—which 
not understand the question, the matter passed | process is frequently hastened by the addition 
off; but the judge ought to have been better|of a small portion of alum. ater so pre- 
informed on the subject of Indian customs and| pared, and that collected in tanks during the 
prejudices, rainy season, constitutes the supply for all pur- 
The day but one after our anchoring off and a glass of clear cold water is a 
Saugor, a steamer came down the river, and/luxury not procurable in the province of Ben- 
took the passengers from the ship to Calcutta.| gal. ‘I'hese tanks are very numerous, but they 
Calcutta has much more the appearance of| are too often used by the natives as bathing 
a European city than I expected to find in} places, to admit of the water being used by 
Asia. It may be divided into three parts, all Europeans, unless protected by a guard. They 
of recent erection—the Chowringee, or rus in| were for the most part formed by rich natives, 
urbe portion, the houses of which are all large,) who consider making a tank and building a 
and are detached—the business, or mercantile |caravansera for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, to be works of as great piety as erecting 
* To show the difficulties in our way, I may men-/a temple. 
tion that on one occasion I was requested by my head On landing we were surrounded by a crowd 


servant to prescribe for his sister, bat he told me that . ‘ . 
che could eet-be esen by one of Sar dex without vie. of obsequious black fellows. ‘Sahib want 


: -. : h good servant?”’ says one—* that man be great 
Roeligtae ee Sang SS ae rogue : me very honest man, Sahib.” «+ Gen- 








AT 
tleman take me; me can do all ting,” said 
another,—* good discharge have got,” pro- 
ducing a bundle of papers, the witty produc- 
tion of some ensign in a king’s regiment, and 
any thing but laudatury of the qualifications of 
the bearer. Having selected one as a guide, 
and vaulted into a palanquin, 1 was carried to 
the house of a friend in Chowringee. 

Until very lately, Calcutta was totally un- 
provided with hotels, and although now not 
altogether destitute of such conveniences, an 
utter stranger, until lately, was worse off in 
that respect than perhaps in any other city in 
the world. ‘Travellers to Calcutta are of two 
descriptions : they are either mercantile, and if 
not inclined to remain on board ship, find a 
home in the hospitable house of some mer- 
chant; or those belonging to the service, civil 
or military, who, if unknown in Calcutta, have 
the writer’s buildings, or the barracks in the 
fort, open for their reception ; and in two hours 
after landing can have a complete establish- 
ment of servants, their rooms fully furnished, 
and breakfast or dinner on the table before 
them. ‘There is an officer appointed to direct 
the cadets, and give them all necessary infor- 
mation, and answer questions respecting these 
matters. ‘This arrangement is of late date, and 
was made—and also a mess established for 
them—in consequence of a cadet being found 
dead in his almost empty room; and there was 
too much reason to suppose that he perished 
from want of food—or rather, I should say, 
from ignorance of the means of procuring it. 

Every thing which the European siranger 
sees in Calcutta is new to him; the costume 
of both native and white male inhabitants, the 
latter clad in short jackets and trowsers, made 
of thin white nankeen or jean—a dress by no 
means becoming, but very well adapted to the 
climate—sed est modus in rebus, i. e. no gen- 
tleman may wear yellow nankeens, although 
Lord Amherst, the day he landed as governor- 
general, set the example; and in a country fas- 
tidious in trifling points of etiquette, it was re- 
markable that he should have been allowed to 
do so, for although the natives are very plain 
in their own dress, yet they were not insensi- 
ble of the shabby appearance made by the go- 
vernor-general. 

On going out to dine, a gentleman is expect- 
ed to make his bow in a cloth coat, but before 
he is asked to sit down, the host invites him to 
take it off, on which he retires to an ante-room 
or hall, and substitutes a white jacket, which 
his servant has brought for that purpose. 

The only time for any thing like exercise is 
just before break of day, and also about an hour 
after sun-set, therefore, dinner is never ready 
until after the evening drive; and although in 
general very sumptuous, yet it is seldom 
touched, breakfast and tiffin or lunch being the 
substantial meals ; but there is very little visit- 
ing during the hot season. “In the evening the 
course, which is part of the esplanade, lying 
between the river and Chowringee, having the 
fort at one end, and the governor-general’s 
house between it and the business part of the 
town on the other, is filled with equipages, 
and gentlemen on horseback galloping about, 
often without hats—indeed, a hat, if kept free 
from the white ants, would last twenty years 
in India. 
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A stranger, on arriving at any station, is ex- 
pected to call on the European residents in the 
first instance, and if he does not comply with 

4 this custom, he will never get into society ; un- 

; til I found this out, | was much surprised at 

| the apparent neglect of some persons in Cal- 

cutta towards me, but which I was at length 
able to understand was owing entirely to my 
deficiency in this point of etiquette. Out of 

r Calcutta, if a stranger be travelling, and wishes 

: to halt for the night, or a shorter period, at an 
European’s residence, he sends up his ak 

and is immediately invited, and has all his 
wants supplied. No abuse can arise from this 
practice, as there are no travellers except those 
in the service of government, nor inconveni- 
ence, if the stranger arrive at fceding time; but 
as the servants, when not on duty, absent them- 
selves, it is not easy to get up an extra repast. 
I have experienced the awkwardness of being 
host on such an occasion. 
In Europe it sounds strange to hear of a sub- 
_ altern officer in India having a retinue of eight 
or ten servants, but so it is. In the first place, 
he has a body servant and his assistant, who 
take charge of his clothes, and assist in dress- 
ing him—one of whom must be always within 
call ; the assistafit also wi the puncka, an ob- 
long board suspended from the ceiling by two 
ropes; then there is another, and sometimes an 
assistant, to attend at table, cook and provide 
dinner and other meals. A palanquin requires 
five or six bearers; four to carry it, and the 
extras to relieve and cook for the others. A 
horse must have two men—one of them to pro- 
vide grass, the other to groom it and go out 
with you; when you intend dismounting at any 
place, he will hold the stirrup, or the horse’s 
tail, and keep up with his master in a canter. 
But I have yet to enumerate a washerman, a 

; waterman, a sweeper, and occasionally a tailor. 

e Not one of these will do the duty of the others; 

- even if you call a servant who happens to be 

absent, none of the others will answer: hence 

the necessity for calling Qui hi, whoever is 
there—and this term, from its frequent use, is 

: given as 2 name to those who have been in 

* Bengal. The servants get from four to seven 

a rupees a month, which is the sole outlay for 

; food, raiment, or lodging; but they contrive to 
' extort a profit under the name of dusturee, on 
every thing they purchase for their master, or 

what he himself purchases. I have known 

a some inveterate smokers keep two men in 

charge of the smoking apparatus. One at 

least is necessary for a hookah. 

At breakfast, or tiffin, you tell the table ser- 
vant, who is always a Mussulman, where you 
intend to tiff, or dine, and you will find him 
behind your chair—or if you sport a hookah, 
its attendant will insinuate its snake into your 
hand just as dinner is over, wherever you may 
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where—indeed some of the old residents could 
not exist without it: since a late commander- 
in-chief set the example, cigars have come into 
fashion, but in society they do not receive the 
same indulgence. I would caution any person 
from smoking those made in Bengal, as they 
contain saltpetre, which injures the teeth and 
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. lungs. 
es ‘eas a palanquin, or a horse, may seem 
. a luxury for a subaltern, but what are luxuries 
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be. The hookah is allowed almost every | be 
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in Europe, are absolutely necessary in India; 
for instance, a person cannot go out of doors 
from sun-rise to sun-set during the greater part 
of the year, without being covered from the 
effects of the sun, and all bodily exertion, 
whilst so exposed, is followed by loss of health 
or life. ‘There was a cruel exhibition which 
took place shortly after I arrived in Calcutta; 
—the light company of H. M.’s 59th regiment, 
at that period the finest light company in the 
service, was marched from the fort to the go- 
vernment-house, nearly two miles, in full dress, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, during the 
hot season, to form a guard of honour for a dur- 
bar, or native levee; and I believe every man 
of them was much injured by the exposure. 
The natives do not suffer from the effects of 
the sun, and the bearers of palanquins and 
others expose their bare heads to its powerful 
rays with impunity. The external use of oil 
is considered by the natives to be a preservative 
of health ; but Europeans, on account of their 
costume, cannot follow the example. 


THE FRIEND. 
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A friend who was present at the recent year- 
ly meeting at Baltimore, has favoured us with 
the following statement :— 

The Yearly Meeting of Baltimore com- 
menced its session on Second day, the 25th 
ult. and adjourned on Fifth day evening fol- 
lowing. ‘The meeting for ministers and elders 
being held on the previous Seventh day. 

A number of Friends, with minutes from 
other yearly meetings, were in attendance, 
among whom were Thomas and Elizabeth 
Robson, of Great Britain. 

Epistles were received from all the yearly 
meetings on this continent, as well as those 
from London and Dublin. In reading these 
testimonials of brotherly love, desires were 
awakened that, although far separated one 
from another, we may become more like one 
people—members of that true church over 
which Christ Jesus is the holy head. 

The state of the society being brought before 
the meeting, by reading the answers to the 
queries, a concern was expressed that Friends 
might be found in the proper observance of the 
two primary commandments—love to God, 
and love to our fellow men. 

In reference to the query on the subject of 
spirituous liquors, it appears that the members 
are nearly exempt from the use of this perni- 
cious article in any way. 

The meeting being introduced into an exer- 
cise on behalf of the welfare of society, an 
epistle, embracing some of the subjects of con- 
cern, was prepared and addressed to its mem- 

rs. 


An interesting report from the committee on 
Indian affairs was read, stating that the institu- 
tion under their care, west of the Mississippi, 
is in a flourishing condition, and that about 40 
children are partaking of the benefits of an En- 
glish education. 

About the usual number of Friends were in 
attendance, and the meeting was favoured to 
transact the various business that claimed its 
attention, with brotherly love, condescension 



















and harmony. Much excellent courisel and 
advice was extended to the youth who were 
present, some of whom afford an encouraging 
prospect that a work of preparation is going on 
amongst them for usefulness in the church ; and 
though the number may be comparatively small, 
we have been reminded of the language of the 
Psalmist—** A seed shall serve the Lord: it 
shall be accounted to him for a generation.” 

Near the close of the last sitting, at the re- 
quest of a Friend, the shutters which separated 
the men’s and women’s apartments were open- 
ed, and after a season of favour and great so- 
lemnity, the meeting concluded. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Samuel 
B. Morris, Germantown; Edward B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 north Seventh street; Clayton 
Newbold, No. 224 north Fourth street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physictan.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


A second edition of “ Scripture Questions 
on the Gospels and Acts” is now published. 

Also, is published by Kimber & Sharpless, 
No. 50 north Fourth street, “« Scripture Ques- 
tions on the Old Testament,” both of which 
may be had by applying to them, to Nathan 
Kite, and to Uriah Hunt, No. 101 Market 
street. 

Philadelphia, 11 mo. 5, 1841. 


A meeting of the Concord Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Middletown, the eighth day of 
the ‘eleventh month, at 11 o’clock a.m. The 
female members are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

Howarp Yarna.t, Sec’ry. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
— and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841. 
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